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sunday morning 


with the smiths 


reflections on the double standard 


It was Sunday morning in the Smith home. Mrs. John A. Smith was 
serving her family slices of golden toast as fast as they popped up from 
the toaster. 


“John, I can’t tell you how pleased I am with this new toaster. Every 
slice is evenly browned, nobody gets a burned piece. No bread is wasted,” 
Mrs. Smith said. 


“An impartial toaster, I'd say.” John fancied himself a wit. He 
chuckled while his family continued to munch toast. 


Fourteen-year-old Tom looked up. “Yeh, the toaster’s impartial. But 
that’s the only thing. In other things we have a double standard. - For 
instance, Dad, everybody goes to church in this house except you. Can’t 
I skip church and play golf with you for once?” 


John straightened himself. “Religion and all that—that’s all right for 
women and young folks. My job is breadwinning. That’s what I’m 
doing on the golf course—working up a deal with a couple of business 
acquaintances.” 


“Another fast deal like the one you pulled last week, Pop?” 
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“That deal was entirely legal, Tom. You wouldn’t understand until you 
get into business yourself. It’s a man’s world and everybody’s out to make 
a dollar. It’s dog eat dog—there’s no law against it. Well, got to get 


going.” 
Mrs. Smith’s plain, earnest face was growing pinker by the moment. 


“No, that isn’t all, John.” She looked uncertainly at the children. 
“Children, will you please go outside? I want to talk with your father. . . .” 


Mrs. Smith had recently joined the National Council of Women, and the 
little scene just related brought back forcefully to her mind some of the 
points she had heard at a meeting. 


A baby needs 


affectionate care. 


The speaker had given a rousing talk about moral welfare being a man’s 
concern as well as a woman’s. Although Mrs. Smith was no feminist, 
believing as she did that a mother’s place was in the home, she neverthe- 
less thought that a father had something besides a financial stake in that 
home. 


She would be the first to admit that women had more opportunity to 
foster ideas and practices of morality within the home than had men. 
Didn't they spend far more time with their children? She could see her 
own conscience reflected from time to time in the decisions her children 
made. She knew instinctively that the choices her children were making, 
under her guidance, would some day influence the vastly more important 
choices they would be making as adults. She could visualize thousands 
of women like herself molding indirectly the decisions that would be made 
by the next generation in business, in the great national and international 
councils. 


It was an inspiring thought, but it was not enough. Women alone 
could not do the whole job. They could not be considered the sole cus- 
todians of personal morality, chastity and honesty — of social morality, 
marital fidelity and family stability — of public morality, business and 
political ethics. 


Indeed, it was not enough that moral influence be a woman’s job. The 
father must exert a moral influence, too, in the lives of his children. Only 
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through the partnership of both men and women in the home, later in the 
school and in society, through the cooperative effort of each, could a single 
standard of morality, of broad social concern, become a guiding force in 
the lives of the new generation. 


These vital thoughts had been revolving in Mrs. Smith’s mind for 
several weeks. Let it not be said that they occurred to her at the actual 
moment the toast popped out of the impartial toaster. 


It takes cooperation. 


That Toast Again 


But that toast did set them in motion. It had a single standard of 
excellence that the whole family could enjoy. | Not a golden piece for the 
women and a charred one for the men. Mrs. Smith knew it was just as 
ridiculous and infinitely more tragic for the world to hold out to women 
the bright standards of chastity and honesty and to men a second standard, 
a second-rate one, of sexual immorality, business dishonesty and inter- 
national deception. 


Take that “fast deal” that John had pulled the other day. He had saved 
his firm thousands of dollars, gained a promotion for himself, accepted 
many impressive slaps on the back from the “big guns.” “Good boy, 
John.” “A smart one, that John Smith, a comer.” That’s what his asso- 
ciates were saying. 

He had come home with big plans — a bigger house, better schools for 
the children, more exclusive clubs. The end justified the means in John’s 
eyes. 

But not in Mrs. Smith’s eyes. For a moment John couldn’t understand 


when his wife protested that the deal was unethical, that it was actually 
stealing thousands of dollars that belonged to another. 
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The end didn’t justify the means, neither for John Smith nor for Joe 
Stalin. Whether the rights of business or of the state superseded the 
rights of the individual — it was all the same. It was still a violation 
of the moral code. 


“Martha, you’re a woman, protected, naive about business. You don’t 
know there are two kinds of honesty. In business we know how far we 
can go to stay within the law. If we get caught, that’s hard luck. It’s 
all in the game. You just stick to your knitting and we men will take 
care of the business world.” 


Mrs. Smith wasn’t convinced. It was just what the speaker at the 
meeting had been talking about. John left the upbringing of the children 
exclusively to her so that moral education in her home became a lopsided 
thing, lopsided in actuality and in the minds of the children. 


Far from helping her to give the children firm principles of honesty, 
John was actually tearing down the wobbly structure she herself had 
built... 


| Tom had listened to every word his father had said, questioned him 
about the lega! loopholes, jokingly referred to “a fast one” he was going to 
pull on that nice, unsuspecting Allan Wilson next door. 


For a moment John had hesitated. “Well, Allan’s a friend of yours, 
isn’t he? It wouldn’t be sporting, would it?” 


. And quickly Tom retorted, “Were you sporting when you copped a 
few grand yourself?” 


There wasn’t anything John could answer. Tom sensed that his father 
had failed him but wasn’t sure just how. What he needed was a 14-carat 
father all the way through, not a tarnished silverplated one. He needed 
a father who could give him an example of integrity in little things and 
big things, who could set him straight when the double-dealings of others 
perplexed him. 


And the Children's Future? 


Mrs. Smith looked dumbly at her son. Someday Tom too might be a 
father like John, seeking only to accumulate material things instead of 
building a happy family life within his own home, where his children 
could look to him for guidance. 


Then Mrs. Smith looked at Jean. Already she regarded her father as 
a kind of giant bank account. For her, he did not exist unless she wanted 
money for something. Suppose she should carry over this attitude into 
her relations with her husband. There would be no affection, just 
tolerance and demands. What kind of family stability would there be in 
that home? 
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The prospect wasn’t inviting. But neither was Tom’s present dilemma. 
John had only succeeded in confusing his son, because his own standards 
were confused, illogical — it was the old double standard again, one for 
your friends, your women, your own country, another for business 
associates, men, other countries. 


Security, affection, loyalty— 
within the single standard. 


The trouble was that the more you violated the code, the easier each 
violation became and the weaker was the code itself. If you picked and 
culled from the code, decided that “Thou Shalt Not Bear False Witness” 
was perhaps pleasanter to obey than “Thou Shalt Not Commit Adultery,” 
which was a little severe, then you would destroy the code and hopelessly 


confuse your children. You could never be sure they would exercise the 
same discrimination that you had exercised. Perhaps they would prefer 
“Thou Shalt Not Kill” and scrap all the rest. 


Already Tom was undecided about “Thou Shalt Not Steal.” If only 
John could be uncompromising, could back up her own efforts. But he’d 
say millions of people had never heard of the Ten Commandments. He'd 
say you can’t base a broad system of morality on a code unknown to 
millions of the world’s people. 


Everybody, Everywhere 


Mrs. Smith remembered the words of the speaker. All nations — 
regardless of religious differences — accept the idea of the existence of 
God, of man’s possessing a soul, of free choice, of individual responsibility 
to God and man. Mankind everywhere recognizes the evil in murder, in 
theft, in sexual immorality, although the definitions may differ to some 
extent. If mankind is to maintain its dignity, apart from the irrational 
animal world, all of mankind, men and women, must accept the divine 
and human reasonableness of a moral code and must demonstrate that 
reasonableness to each other, to their sons and daughters, to states and 
nations. 
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It had been a fine speech, Mrs. Smith decided. 


But a moral code wasn’t the only answer. People needed information 
if they were to conform intelligently to a moral code. Mrs. Smith realized 
that the young, especially, needed sex instruction reinforced with strong 
moral convictions if they were to survive the insistent, all-pervading 
sexuality of the times. 


You couldn’t supervise adequately their dating activities, you couldn’t 
shut out the movies, television, the ads, literature — you couldn’t be an 
anachronism. 


Children have to live 


their own lives. 


You could only give the young a firm foundation of facts, reasons, 
ideals, of good example. And then you trusted... 


Little Cathy Gibson, who lived around the corner, had a good upbring- 
ing, a fine home, loving parents. She had lacked only facts. Mrs. Gibson 
often had boasted that she was going to keep Cathy a child as long as she 
could. Well, little Cathy, with the best intentions in the world, was com- 
pletely bemused with the worldly wisdom and glamour of 18-year-old 
Dave West. Somehow or other her previous moral training seemed 
completely divorced from her tremulous new experience. 


Cathy had no understanding of the role of sex in life, in family relation- 
ships, in self-discipline and responsibility. When her Sunday School 
teachers tried to relate personal responsibility to sexual responsibility, 
Cathy had no background of facts to tie these ideas to. 


Mrs. Smith felt sorry for Cathy, whose disillusionment left her resentful 
and rebellious, defiant of any authority, incapable perhaps of someday 
enjoying a stable family life of her own. Mrs. Gibson couldn’t see where 
she herself had failed. 
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Mrs. Smith worried particularly about her Tom. Would the lack of a 
father’s sustaining influence and friendly advice leave him as footloose 
and confused, as amoral as Cathy? John, of course, had shirked his 
duty, had relegated sex instruction completely to his wife. It was another 
of those “women’s provinces.” 


She felt that although sex instruction should be primarily the parents’ 
responsibility (she had attended adult education classes to get concrete 
help and instruction), the schools had a complementary job to do in 
rounding out the work of the home. With the knowledge and consent of 
the parents, the schools should integrate family life education throughout 
the curriculum, emphasizing ethical and moral principles. 


That Red-Light District 


Her community too had a share in the task, but its interest was as 
difficult to win as was John’s. Her idealism, practical and tenacious as it 
was, was frustrated by the laissez-faire indifference of her town to the 
implications of a flagrant red-light district that children passed on their 
way to school. Her women friends sniffed delicately when she broached 
the subject, talked about something else. Her husband said flatly that 
women like her could not walk about alone without such a safety valve. 
The community — from the mayor, the city council and the police down — 
ignored the situation, and protection money was alchemized into pretty 
suburban homes and family cars. 


Mrs. Smith had heard her son asking John what the score was, saying 
that the fellows were talking one day about the district. She listened to 
John’s evasive answer that could only rub off a little more of the adolescent 
idealism Tom was slowly losing. Even 10-year-old Jean looked wise when 
the subject came up. 


Already Tom was confused by the easy tolerance of respectable people, 
of the whole community and its leaders. What kind of tolerance would 
he develop in a few years with the easy accessibility of that district? It 
might not be just an impersonal tolerance . . . 


Only at her National Council meetings had she heard anything that 
resembled her own convictions about the matter. Here, especially at the 
meetings that touched upon international conditions, she learned that 
there were few countries in the world that did not have community condi- 
tions of casually sanctioned vice. It was the old double standard all 
over again. 


Prostitution with its accompanying disease was a grave threat to family 
stability. She knew of one family which broke up because the husband 
considered his predilection for prostitutes one thing and his love for his 
wife another. And she knew, through her volunteer welfare work, at 
least one wife who turned to prostitution to support herself and her 
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Say, Dad, what's the score? 
His father doesn't know. 


family. Now two daughters were following their mother’s lead — exploit- 
ing the town’s youth, being exploited themselves by their clientele, their 
underworld associates and even by the police, who closed their eyes, for 
a price. 

Mrs. Smith knew that there was a lucrative international traffic in 
women and girls that kept the venereal disease rates high in country after 
country, that debased the worth of womankind, that made a mockery of 
love within the home. 


What Has Been Done 


The International Council of Women had already taken steps to erase 
this threat to individual morality and family solidarity by urging their 
separate governments to sign the Convention for the Suppression of Traffic 
in Women and Girls. This had been passed by the General Assembly of 
the United Nations in 1949 and had already been signed by India, South 
Africa, Israel, to mention a few countries. 


Mrs. Smith knew that these were only the first steps in a tremendous 
task that would involve convincing not only the women of the world, but 
the men, of the necessity for eradicating this human exploitation. 


How better to convince them than to point out the tangible, undeniable 
results of sexual immorality, the physical and mental crippling effects of 
the venereal diseases? To show how the endless family problems arising 
from the physical and moral disabilities of VD victims broke down family 
stability, led to more promiscuity, completed one revolution of an unceasing 


circle. 
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To cement the work of the International Council of Women and the 
International Union Against the Venereal Diseases, two resolutions had 
been proposed with the twin purposes of eliminating VD and prostitution. 
Mrs. Smith had read the resolutions . . . in fact, she had read them twice 
and heartily concurred with them. If each nation could clean up its own 
backyard, then work with other nations in a general clean-up, the whole 
world would be sharing in the task of bringing morality into the family 
and into the national and the world picture. 


From Acorns 


Mrs. Smith sensed that this whole international problem could be solved 
only if each individual took some share of responsibility. If other wives 
couldn’t get any more cooperation from their husbands than she got from 
John, the whole plan would break down. 


It was still Sunday morning at the Smith house. The children had just 
been sent out, and Mrs. Smith was sitting flushed of face, her camel’s 
back broken by John’s bald-faced declaration that the dog-eat-dog policy 
of business justified his “fast deals.” All the curiously mixed, resentful 
and altruistic thoughts of the last few weeks needled her into a declaration 


of her position. 


Now was the time, golf date or no golf date, for Mrs. Smith to turn to a 
new page in her book, to explain what she stood for, to give him a glimmer 
of what she meant by sharing. | 


The pink slowly receded from her checks, the anger left her, and with 
a calm born of desperation, she went to work. 


No golf for Mr. Smith 
this Sunday morning. 


Postscript: With a right good will, Mr. Smith accompanied his family 
to church. 
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by Louise Bates Ames 


SEX BEHAVIOR AND SEX INTEREST IN CHILDREN 


How To Tell Your Child About Sex 


“How shall I tell my child about sex?” you parents ask time and time 


again. You seldom ask, “How shall I tell him about war?”— though 
war, to our way of thinking, is much harder to explain than sex. Nor 
are most of you too stumped about how to explain the nature of the 
universe, though that, again, seems to us a more difficult task. 


So our first suggestion to you might be to try to think of sex as an 
unembarrassing, natural subject about which you are really qualified to 
speak. Realize that here is a field in which the chances are that you 
know the answer to any question your child may ask. Which is probably 
not true in the fields of relativity or atomic warfare, which do not, we 
suspect, worry you half as much as topics of discussion. 


Feel, if you can, confident and unembarrassed. Believe in yourself. 
Not what you say but how you say it is what will really influence your 
child. 

Second, let the child’s own questions be your guide as to what you tell. 
There is probably no safer rule. 


If you give only what information the child asks for, and for the most 
part give it only when he asks, you will avoid that greatest error of all — 
telling too much too soon. You also will be fairly sure of a receptive 
audience, since the child is not likely to ask unless he wants to hear the 
answer. His questions can be your guide as to how much he is ready 
to hear. 
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A third suggestion is not to read too much into the child’s questions. 
Don’t let your own more detailed knowledge of the subject lead you to 
believe that he wants to know all the details, when often a very simple 
answer would suffice. 


There is the well-worn story of Eddie, who asked his mother where the 
new boy next door came from. Mother made the most of this opportunity 
to tell Eddie a few things she thought he should know about babies, and 
childbirth, and the father’s part in the whole process. She was quite taken 
aback when Eddie commented, at the end of her long story, “Oh, he said 
he came from New York, but I didn’t believe him.” 


Lastly, do not make the mistake of thinking that you have given this 
kind of information once and for all. Perhaps here more than with any 
other topic, the child asks and asks again. And you will need to answer 
over and over again, with increased elaboration and detail as he matures. 
It may not be so much that he forgets what you say as that, as he grows 
older, the same questions (and the same answers) mean different things 
to him. 


Information which may have gone over the head of the 4-year-old may 
make sense to the five. So just because you have given a piece of informa- 
tion once, don’t check it off your list. You may need to tell the same 
thing half a dozen times. 


Giving Sex Information 


“Why is it dark at night?” 
“What makes the train go?” 
“Where do babies come from?” 


All these are among the questions your 4-year-old will ask you. And 
in all probability his questions about sex and babies are to him no 
different from his questions about other things. If we, as adults, could 
match the child’s matter-of-fact unembarrassed attitude about sex, we 
would find it easier to answer his questions, and would probably do a 
better job of it. 


Typical of the average child’s matter-of-factness about sex is the answer 
one 5-year-old girl gave to a friend who asked her, “Are you old enough 
to have a baby?” 


“Goodness, no,” replied the little girl. “I can’t even tell time yet.” 


It is important in giving sex information to avoid bewildering the child. 
Often in our embarrassment we find ourselves talking around the subject, 
and confusing more than we clear up. When the 5-year-old asks, “Where 
do babies come from?” what he wants to know is that they grow “in 
mommy’s tummy.” If we use such words as “seed” and “egg,” we may 


make him think of gardens and chickens and may merely confuse him. 
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SY | however, for him to read it clearly from a book than to hear a confused 


Her questions 


tell you what she 


needs to know. 


“What was your mummy telling you about just now?” a little boy 


asked his friend. 
“Oh, some wild story about the birds and the bees,” the friend replied. 


For most children, simple direct answers to their direct questions are 
most effective. But there are some parents who find it hard to give direct 
answers, some children who find it hard to ask direct questions. If you 
find it too difficult to discuss matters of sex with your child, it may be 
best to provide him with books on the subject. “A Baby Is Born” by 
Milton Levine, “Growing Up” by DeSchweinitz, “Human Growth” by 
Lester F. Beck, and “The Stork Didn’t Bring You” by Lois Pemberton 


are among the many good books now available. 


Many authorities feel that you should give this kind of information 
yourself personally and not leave the child to read it from a book. Better, 


story from an embarrassed parent. 


“And what if he does not ask?” you say. The chances are that if you 
have answered his questions about other things adequately, and have not 
adopted a hush-hush attitude about sex, he will ask. But, if you feel that 
your child is way past the age when he should be asking, check up. You 
will very likely discover that he already has found out what he wants to 
know elsewhere. 


If not, tell him what you want him to know, directly if possible, through 
books or other people if you cannot comfortably do it yourself. 


When To Tell About Babies 
How best can you tell your child about babies, their source and produc- 


tion? Obviously in as straightforward and unembarrassed a manner as 
you can muster. 


What to tell him? Well, you know the facts. And the child’s own 
questionings will give you clues as to which bits of information he needs 
and desires. 
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But when to tell him may puzzle you a bit. We have found certain 
usual stages in the child’s interest in and understanding about babies (as 
reported fully in our publication: Gesell and Ilg, “The Child from Five to 
Ten”). A brief summary of these usual stages may help you with the 
timing of information: 

3 years: Beginning of interest in babies. Child wants family to have 


one. Child asks, “What can the baby do when it comes?” 
“Where does it come from?” 


Most do not understand mother when she says the baby grows 
inside of her. 

: Asks where babies come from. May believe mother’s answer 
that baby grows inside her “tummy,” but may also cling to 
notion that baby is purchased. 


Asks how baby gets out of mother’s “tummy.” May think 
the baby is born through the navel. 

: Interest in babies and in having a baby of his own; may act 
this out in play. 
Re-asks “Where do babies come from?” and most accept 
“mother’s stomach” as an answer. 


: Interest in origin of babies, pregnancy and birth. Vague idea 
that babies follow marriage. 


Interest in how baby comes out of mother and if it hurts. 


Some interest in knowing how baby started. Accepts idea 
that baby grows in mother’s stomach and started from a seed. 


: Intense longing for a new baby in the family. 


Knows that having babies can be repeated and that older 
women do not have them. 


Interested in mother’s pregnancy. Excited about baby’s 
growth. Wants to know how it is fed, how big it is, how much 
it costs. 


Interested in books about babies, such as “The Story of a 
Baby” by Marie Ets. 


Associates size of pregnant woman with presence of baby. 


Satisfied to know that baby came from two seeds (or eggs), 
one from mother and one from father. 


Understands slow process of growth of baby within mother. 


Wants more exact information as to where baby is in mother’s 
abdomen. Confused by use of word “stomach.” 


Some girls may ask about father’s part in reproduction. 


Your child’s ability to understand about babies may be a little ahead 
of or a little behind this “schedule,” but this will give you an idea of 
about the rate at which his understanding will develop. 
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To a child 


a seed 


is only 


a seed. 


Sex Play 


The child’s interest in sex may be embarrassing, but it usually is not 
particularly devastating to you so long as it remains in the realm of pure 
theory. His questions about babies and about the relations of the two 
sexes to each other may embarrass, but they usually do not really disturb 
you. 


When his interest takes the form of actual sex activity, however, your 


F (| reaction may be less calm, and much more emotional. There is probably 
nothing which disturbs the mother of a young child more than to discover 
: | him taking part, with other children, in sex play — nor to hear of his 


activities along this line from other, indignant, mothers. 


A knowledge of the customary stages of sex play in the first 10 years 
of life — which we have found to take place in perfectly normal, well- 
brought-up children—may help you to meet neighborhood sex-play 
situations calmly and without too much horrified surprise: 


His friends and he 
get together on sex. 
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21% years: Child shows interest in different postures of boys and girls 
when urinating and is interested in physical differences 


between the sexes. 


Verbally expresses interest in physical differences between 
sexes and in different postures for urinating. Girls attempt 
to urinate standing up. 


3 years: 


4 years: Extremely conscious of the navel. Under social stress may 
grasp genitals and may need to urinate. 


May play the game of “show;” verbal play about eliminating. 


Calling of names relating to elimination. 


Interest in other people’s bathrooms; may demand privacy 
for self, but be extremely interested in bathroom activity of 


others. 


Familiar with but not much interested in physical differences 
between sexes. 


Less sex play and game of “show.” More modest and less 
exposing self. 


Less bathroom play and less interest in unfamiliar bath- 
rooms. 


Marked awareness of and interest in differences in body 
structure between sexes. Questioning. Mutual investigation 
by both sexes reveals practical answers to questions about 
sex differences. 


Mild sex play or exhibitionism in play or in school toilets. 
Game of “show.” May play hospital and take rectal tem- 
peratures. 


6 years: 


Calling names, remarking or giggling involving words deal- 
ing with elimination functions. 


Some children are subjected to sex play by older children. 


Less interest in sex. 


Some mutual exploration, experimentation and sex play but 
less than earlier. 


Interest in sex rather high, though sex exploration and play 
is less common than at six. 


Interest in peeping, smutty jokes, provocative giggling; 


children whisper, write or spell “elimination” or “sex 
words. 


May talk about sex information with friends of same sex. 


. Interest in details of own organs and functions; seek out 
pictures in books. 


Sex swearing, sex poems, beginning. 


7 years: 
9 years: 
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It is very important to keep in mind that usually none of the chil- 
dren who take part at any of these ages in recurrent neighborhood sex play 
are to “blame.” Sex play often just naturally occurs if several children 
are left together unsupervised, with nothing better to do. Giving them 
more supervision, or providing ideas for something better to do, will often 
prevent such behavior. 


And, as you will note from the gradient, this interest in sex play tends 
to go in fits and starts. Ages when such interests are intense alternate 
with ages when there is relatively little such interest. 


Individual Differences 


Not only are there ages when sex interest is strong, but there are also 
children who are, by nature, much more interested than others in the 
whole subject of sex. 


There are the highly sexed children who show an early and intense 
interest, not only in asking about sex but in trying it out for themselves. 
There are others who show a very lukewarm interest in the whole topic 
and ask practically no questions. There is the intellectual type of child 
who wants much information early. There is the more practical type 
who asks few questions but finds out for himself. 


There are some children who prefer the direct approach in all things. 
Such children want and need clear direct answers to their questions about 
“a sex. Others are not able to approach anything directly. They do best 
with a little information given late, and may be able to accept information 
about the sex activities of animals better than information about people. 


There are the aware and the unaware children, the observant and the 
unobservant. This is not just a matter of intelligence. Some extremely 
intelligent children are quite unobservant about sex; other less intelligent, 
or younger, children are quite alert. The three Jones children — Eddie 
aged 6, Peter aged 4, and Patty aged 2— had just been told about cats 
and kittens. Eddie was amazed, but Pete said matter of factly, “Always 
that way. Same thing with people, too. Don’t you remember that 


mummy carried Patty in her stomach before Patty was born?” Pete, by 
nature, not by training, was interested in and observant about matters of 
sex. Eddie, though older, was not. 


In regard to sex interest and sex behavior, as in regard to other things, 
children vary. You will do well to study your own child, find out what 
his response to sex is, and be governed accordingly. 


Try to accept all the different stages through which the child passes as 
he learns about sex, and as he reacts to the opposite sex, with equal calm. 
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Interest in the Opposite Sex 


This does not mean that you need welcome the occasions when your 
child indulges in sex play. Most of you, in our culture, will prefer that 
your children avoid such activity. But at least attempt to regard this 
behavior as calmly as you do other undesirable behavior — swearing at 
four, lying and cheating at six. Make no more and no less of it than you 
do of other lapses from the standards you choose to set up. Try to realize 
that it may be better for the child to show too much than too little interest 
in sex. Sex play at six is at least a sign that your child is developing normal 


sexual interests. 


Patty was told 
about cats and kittens. 


Similarly when the child reaches the age of making smutty jokes, again 
you have the right to discourage such activity. But you should not be 
unduly shocked and distressed about it. Generation after generation it 
appears to come in, and subsequently in most children to drop out, as 
regularly as do the usual childhood diseases. Eleven and twelve seems 
to be a high point for smutty joking. It is unfortunate that the child’s 
first strong interest in the opposite sex sometimes takes this seemingly 
unattractive turn, but there it is. 


Sex play and smutty jokes may seem to you to have little relation to 
your daughter’s first long dress, and her first formal party, or to your 
son’s demand for the family car of nights. Actually, however, all of these 
things are part of a general growth gradient through which most children 
pass. First they are interested in the facts of sex and sex differences. 
Later they are interested in the opposite sex. But even here, in their 
interest in the opposite sex, they go through alternating periods of interest 
and indifference. And even these are a cause for worry in some parents. 


Most, however, are calmer about this matter of interest in the opposite 
sex than they are in the matter of actual sex behavior. They view quite 
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calmly, or even with amusement and pride, the heterosexual activities of 
their 3-year-olds, some of whom even in the nursery school set up strong 
crushes. We remember one little boy who at the age of 314 grew tired 
of his first “girl” and got another, and then didn’t dare to turn up at 
nursery school for fear of what the jilted damsel would think. 


Even through 6 and 7 years of age, in some cases twosomes continue to 
be frequent. And then comes a long bleak period. (It is not the “latent 
period” of which you all hear so much about which some of us have never 
actually observed.) Even here, interest in the opposite sex may be strong, 
but it is expressed in an interesting way. Girls and boys draw away from 
each other and profess to hate the opposite sex. A little boy of nine told 
us the other day, “Your book is all wrong. It says that boys of nine 
don’t like girls but that they will like them again when they are 14. Well, 
all the boys in my class say they will never like girls again, and we treat 
them just as bad as we can just to be sure they will never like us.” 


This period, in its intensity, is extremely amusing to observe. Amusing 
because as adults who have once gone through it, we realize that if all goes 
well, your boy and your girl will emerge from it and many of them will 
go to the opposite extreme. “All she thinks about is boys,” say the 
. parents of teen-age girls. “All we talk about at the table is boys,” says 
| another parent. “Sometimes, though, we change the subject and talk 
about a different boy.” 


And here again, calmness on the part of the parents, especially on the 
part of fathers, is necessary. Growth does not proceed evenly, and often 
it does not proceed gracefully. Too much at one age, too little at another. 
But the knowledge that other parents are also suffering from this too- 
much and too-little, and a knowledge that it is the common lot of mankind 
to develop mature sexual abilities and interests through a long, complex 
and sometimes difficult series of stages may help you to accept tolerantly 
what goes on. Accept and perhaps even to welcome. Accept so calmly 
that by your very calmness you can help your child through this difficult 
series of stages toward a well-adjusted maturity. 


Sex Education in the Teens 


And how can we best give this help? 


To very young children we give information about sex and babies in 
order that our children will have a basic fund of knowledge. We are 
interested in giving them facts. This is not, in most cases, too difficult. 


But in the teens our problem becomes harder. Here we give instruction 
not so much to inform as to guide. 


Shailer Lawton, M.D., in a recent authoritative but rather shocking 
publication, “The Sexual Conduct of the Teen-Ager,” reports current 
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findings as to the too-free sex behavior of many of today’s teen-agers. 
He lays the blame for much of the undesirable sex activity which goes on 
at this age to lack of knowledge and education. He quotes J. Edgar 
Hoover, who urges parents “to pay more attention to the sex education of 
their children.” 


We then face the question: What kind of sex information or education 
can we give our teen-agers which will be most effective? Here we may 
take a lesson from our own behavior when the child was younger. When 
your child was a preschooler you did not prevent sex play and experi- 
mentation by forbidding and objecting to it. You largely prevented it by 
providing other, more acceptable, interests. 


Similarly, in the late teens you do not prevent undesirable sex activity 
by scolding, discipline or constant supervision. You prevent it by 
recognizing the realness of the sex drive in the teen-ager, and by providing 
the child with a view of himself and his life plan and life role which is 
not consistent with getting early sex expression and fulfillment. If this 
ideal is strong enough, it may help him to be willing to wait till his 
education is finished and until he is in a position to set up more mature 


sex relations. 


It is helpful to many teen-agers if you can make them appreciate that 
sex relations involve a problem of responsibility as much as one of 
morality. And that in the teens most people are not ready to take on the 
responsibility which such relations bring. 


LOUISE BATES AMES 


Ph.D., Yale, 1936. 
Director of Research, 
Gesell Institute 

of Child Development. 
Co-author of 

"Child from Five to Ten." 


And lastly, you may ask yourself as parents, what is your ultimate goal 
in giving sex information? Is it just to inform? Probably not. Is it 
merely to help your child keep out of sex difficulties as he matures? No, 
it is more than that. Is it not to help your child to look at sex in such a 
way that he himself can one day grow up to lead a happy, successful and 
responsible sex life? If you keep this goal in mind, it will help you to 
know what to say to your child and how to say it. 
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ROBES 


A Look at Divorce and Marriage Counseling 


by Justice J. Allan Crockett 


; ( “May it please the Court,” says Attorney Debonhair, “we would like 
ig to present a default divorce matter.” Whereupon Mrs. Heesunkind, a 
comely woman of middle age, is sworn, takes the witness stand, and looks 
apprehensively about the courtroom. 


Her lawyer asks the usual perfunctory questions: “Are you married?” 
—‘“Date of marriage?” —“Number of children?” — “Income?” — 
“Property ?” — which she answers directly and with reasonable assurance. 

perty y 


Then comes the puzzler: “Now, Mrs. H , you have alleged in your 


complaint that your husband has treated you cruelly, causing you great 
mental anguish and distress. Just explain that to the Court.” 


At this question, Mrs. H is definitely uncomfortable. She does 
not understand why it is necessary that she expose the details of her 
marital unhappiness to the court, its attachés and other curious spectators. 
But because she has been told that it is necessary, she bravely makes a try. 


“Well, he speaks harshly and roughly to me.” 


“Yes, yes, go on,” says Attorney D——. 


She continues, “He is unreasonable and quarrelsome.” 


Attorney D “You mean he criticizes you before your friends 
and your family and treats you with contempt?” he asks helpfully. 
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“Yes, he criticizes everything I do or say.” 


The Court, having in mind the impersonal requirements of the law, 
asks, “Can you tell us some specific thing he does which you classify 
as cruelty?” 


Mrs. H——: “Well, nagging for one thing.” 
The Court: “What does that consist of?” 
Mrs. H : “Well, just criticizing and quarreling with me and being 


displeased about everything.” 


Attorney Debonhair now resorts to some of the usual vague and 
almost meaningless generalities, which take various forms. 7 


“Now, Mrs. H , do you believe that his conduct is such that the 
legitimate objects of matrimony have been destroyed?” 


“Ves ” 


“Do you believe that a further continuance of your marriage could 
only serve to make you ill and unhappy?” 


A Triangle 


The judge further questions Mrs. H for something tangible which 
could reasonably be supposed to cause her great mental anguish, but 
meets with doubtful success. Finally, Mrs. H leans towards the 
judge and says in a manner she desires to have seem as imparting to 
the judge some confidential information: 


“The fact is, Judge, there is another woman.” 


With the situation thus so completely revealed to him, the judge smiles 
blandly, as though he understood the situation and agreed with the analy- 
sis. He grants the divorce, makes what seems to him and counsel the 
best adjustment with respect to the custody of the children, property 
rights, support money and alimony, and calls, “Next case.” 


The fact is that the judge understood it his way, Mrs. H understood 
it her way, and undoubtedly Mr. D——— understood it in an entirely 
different way, all perhaps worlds apart. To Mrs. H the real cause 
was the other woman, or it may have been “the real truth is, Judge, 
he is ‘drinking’ or ‘gambling’ or ‘spends all his time away from home’ ” 
in pursuit of any one of those objectives or a combination of them. eS 


A Web of Maladjustment 


The judge, of course, is aware that the foregoing scene is the culmi- 
nating point of what undoubtedly must be a very complicated set of 
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Divorce No Panacea 


circumstances which not only he does not understand but, more impor- 
tant, the parties themselves do not understand; otherwise they might 
have had some chance of avoiding it. He must pause to wonder: Why 
did Mr. H turn from this attractive, apparently refined and person- 
able woman whom he must have once loved and adored and with whom 
he had begotten and reared their children, built their home, and had, 
it would seem, every reason to continue to love and respect? Was it 
something in her attitude toward him? 


It could be her own selfishness or lack of genuine interest in her hus- 
band and the family or absorption in outside things such as bridge 
clubs and civic affairs which was primarily responsible for their plight. 
Poor housekeeping, extravagance and too great a fondness for gossip, 
drink or other men are faults often blamed by spouses for domestic 
distress. 


There is also the possibility that sexual maladjustment, differences in 
family background, intellectual capacity, education or religion are under- 
lying causes of discord. And Mr. H may have been guilty of any 
one or a combination of these faults or their counterparts which caused 
her to develop whichever ones she had. 


One thing the judge knows too well: The stark reality that the parties 
had become so maladjusted in their relationships with each other that 
either one or both could stand it no longer and so would rather seek 
divorce, with its even greater economic stresses, its social stigma, its 
loneliness, its bad effect upon the lives of their children—all those and 
more were better to endure than a continuation of the marriage which 
once promised only pleasure and happiness. 


Just what could bring about the pressures necessary to make the parties 
face these new difficulties, the judge would like to know and remedy 
if possible. But he has not the time nor the means to find out. He 
must be resigned to the fact that by the time the case gets to the stage 
of formal presentation to the court there is little that can be done about 
it, except as Judge Paul Alexander of Cleveland has said, of divorce, 
“pronounce the benediction on the wreck.” 


If this consequence of marriage were the rare exception, it would 
cause us no great concern, but as everybody knows it is becoming more 
and more common. Even if we were wise enough to unravel the enigma 
of this individual case that would not be much of a contribution to the 
overall problem of divorce in our society. The steady and alarming 
increase in the divorce rate for each decade during the past 50 years 
is so well known as not to require detailing here. 


It may be slightly reassuring to realize that this doesn’t mean we have 
so many less family units. Perhaps about the same percentage of our 
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adult population is teamed up in marriage at any given time as formerly. 
Divorcees just keep on marrying, seeking that elusive entity, happiness. 
But unfortunately they carry with them from marriage to marriage 
the same basic personality defects and instability of character, so that 
they are rarely any happier in the next marriage than they were before. 
The number of family units in existence at a given time is not the vital 
thing. The alarming factor is the instability in them and the lack of 
security and other bad effects upon the children who are to make our 
next generation. 


It is so obvious as to hardly 
justify comment that the family 
is the foundation of the social 
structure. Breakdown of fam- 
ily solidarity has run concur- 
rent with decay in every de- 
cadent society in the history of 
our race. When the basic unit 
of anything disintegrates, what 
happens? By way of analogy, 
take any chemical substance, 
cause or permit disintegration 
of its basic unit, the molecule, 
and the substance no longer ex- 
ists as such. Neither can the 
quality of society upon which 
our civilization is based con- 
tinue without its molecule, the 
family unit. It should be plain 
enough without elaboration that 
every worthwhile social value is 
best served by a wholesome 
family life, where the parents 
and children dwell together in 
mutual love and respect and in 
the ideals common to our great 
religions. 


If we agree, as it seems we 
must, that we are going in the 
wrong direction and that some- 
thing must be done about it, 
we are led to inquire: How can 
the trend toward the wrecking of more and more marriages be arrested? 
If the divorce is the result of maladjustment of individuals in the mar- 
riage, the mass divorce movement is most likely a result of mass illness 
or maladjustment of our entire society. It will not be gainsaid that 


They need stable parents. 
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the first step on the road to some rectification of the evil is to determine 
the real cause or causes if possible. What are they? 


The Basic Unreality 


It seems probable one of the primary difficulties is that our sources 
of information and means of communication have become so efficient 
they have outrun education, in its mature sense of learning to live 
with oneself and one’s fellowmen. Since the movies, radio and now 
television are so generally available, and romance is the principal theme 
of every story, marriage itself is shown in distorted perspective. The 
glamour, the glitter and the sensual are played up out of all proportion 
to reality. What appears before our young people in this aura of 
romance seems to belie the necessity of the practical down-to-earth values 


of life. 


It is small wonder that they are loath to burden themselves with such 
onerous undertakings as trying to learn skills and trades, becoming liter- 
ate, developing personality, learning to cook, sew and keep house, when 
marriage is thus dramatized for them. Even the advertisements purvey 
the idea that if they will just use the proper shampoo and fingernail 
polish, romantic success will be insured, and if they choose the right 
brand of coffee, cereal and soap, they may live in luxury and effortless 
ease happily ever after. 


i Another part of this unrealistic picture is that divorce itself is repre- 

t sented as a casual, easy solution to be resorted to at the slightest rocking 
of the boat on the sea of matrimony. All this helps to make many of 
our young people ill-fitted to assume the challenging responsibilities of 
marriage and encourages them to shrink from trials and hardships, 
rather than to meet and conquer them. 


The logical consequence of this whole shabby matrimonial scene is 
the way our lawyers and courts handle family difficulties in the main. 
This is understandable because our legal system only reflects the customs 
and attitudes of society. Its rules and procedures cannot create moral 
standards. Nevertheless, it has a responsibility, along with the rest of 
society, to effect needed changes to help correct this divorce evil. 


Constructive Legal Reform 


Our system of justice has inherent limitations in this field. It is often 
referred to as an “adversary system.” It grew out of the ancient Anglo- 
Saxon procedure of trial by ordeal and trial by battle. In the latter, 
the litigant hired a champion to fight the opponent’s champion to deter- 
mine their dispute. The modern-day lawyer is the counterpart of the 
champion. The trial is a contest in which one side seeks to destroy 
(or discredit) the other and to preserve itself. 
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Setting aside any consideration of the merits or demerits it has for 
other phases of litigation, it does not seem to be suited to the purpose 
of serving the best interests of the family unit. This does not mean 
that the invariable objective in every case should be preservation of 
the marriage. Many divorces are necessary and in fact present the best 
solution both for the individuals and society. But the inquiry should 
be to find out the facts of the matter so that an intelligent analysis and 
adjustment can be attempted. Instead of a contest beween spouses as 
to who is at fault, where each must seek to prevail by blaming the other 
for various frailties and misdoings (which only serves to inflame the 
passions and disgrace the spouses and their children), the inquiry should 
be calculated to minimize those things as much as possible, to emphasize 
the worthwhile affirmative factors, to enlarge the areas of agreement 
and concord, and thus tend! to rebuild rather than to destroy the 


family unit. 


Fortunately, during recent years, a great deal of progress has been 
made toward reforms in the direction of the courts’ performing a curative - 
rather than an entirely destructive function in cases of domestic distress. 
A number of states now have domestic relations courts operating sepa- 
rately from the courts in which other litigation is handled. In some 
instances they are called “reconciliation courts” instead of “divorce courts” 
and the idea is taking hold. The avowed primary purjse is that of 
attempting to rebuild and reconcile rather than of simply severing and 
destroying the marital relationships. 


Need for Special Services 


So far as our legal procedure is concerned, | believe this is the most 
significant achievement in the history of our country in dealing with 
the social problems we are concerned with. It is plain to be seen, how- 
ever, that to achieve any degree of success such courts must have avail- 
able to them adequate facilities to perform these new duties. Judges 
themselves may just incidentally be, through personal aptitude, interest 
or experience, capable of properly handling such matters. But the special 
training and knowledge of judges and lawyers is in another field than 
the social sciences. 
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Family breakdowns 


concern her too. 


This does not mean that the lawyer or the judge is unconscious of 
the human values in the problems before him. He is aware that the 
resort to excessive drinking, for instance, is not by itself a cause of con- 
duct but is usually the indication of some mental or nervous illness or 
of maladjustment to the problems of life from which the drinker is 
seeking to escape. He realizes that this is generally true of the causes 
stated by the parties and that upon investigation they would often be 
found to be but superficial manifestations of deeper maladjustments and 
difficulties. 


There are other reasons why the average lawyer or judge is unable 
to assume the responsibility of ferreting out and dealing with these causes. 
There is the extreme limitation of time. As to the lawyer, it is almost 
always against his economic interest to do so. Furthermore, he is pri- 
marily interested in the legal rights and duties of his client, with the 
social aspects of such matters being only of secondary interest. 


For these reasons, it is essential to have available trained social workers 
and the privilege of referral to psychiatrists for the assistance of both 
lawyers and the court. The court should have the right to use such 
services and the reports made in connection therewith as a basis for 
any suggestions or orders it makes with respect to the matters under 
investigation. 
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Marriage Counseling 


A marriage counseling service, which should be available long before 
domestic problems reach the stage of resort to the courts, is an even 
greater need. It would alleviate a great deal of emotional suffering 
and prove to be a really effective means of striking at this evil of the 
disintegration of the family. Not only the courts, but lawyers who are 
genuinely interested in the welfare of their clients, would welcome the 
opportunity of referring them to the assistance of such a service. 


If some members of the legal profession are indifferent to or opposed 
to marriage counseling services, they perhaps are partly motivated by 
the belief that the counseling service is an entrenchment upon their pre- 
rogatives. Viewed in its proper light, such service would be as valuable 
to the lawyer as to the judge. 


It is inevitable that courts and lawyers must come to realize that the 
most vital and worthwhile job they do for their fellowmen in connection 
with marital difficulties is to help to build, unify and maintain the family 
units. One dangerous idea which must be changed is that lawyers should 
not be paid unless the divorce is obtained. They should be paid just 
as certainly and as well or better when reconciliation is made. 


It is deemed essential to maintain the services of doctors and hospitals 
to treat people suffering from physical and mental ailments. Why should 


there not be some comparable means to treat this family illness which 
threatens our whole social structure? 


It is realized that a job of education and public relations would have 
to be done before a marriage counseling service could accomplish very 
much. People are reluctant to resort to such a service. A prime difficulty 
is that the spouse most at fault is least willing to seek outside help. The 
very character defect that causes the trouble makes him unable sufficiently 
to realize his own fault and become willing to accept outside help. For 
us human beings, it is bad enough to have the faults. We sting with 
resentment at being told of them by others, and even more so at the 
implication that they are beyond our own power to cope with. The old 
adage, “The things people tell us for our own good, seldom do us any” 
is based on sound psychology. 


Then again, there is the consciousness of social stigma and embarrass- 
ment attached to resorting to such a service. 


It is essential that these attitudes be changed and that the public 
and the professions be encouraged to use such specialized services. The 
counseling should be made available so that conferences may be held 
on a strictly confidential basis in dignified surroundings with properly 
trained professional personnel. 
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Marriage Needs Appreciation 


The idea of a marriage counseling service is not offered as a panacea 
for all matrimonial woes. We do not bypass the important thought 
that if something can be done to change our collective attitude toward 
marriage and save the institution, it will be done by society itself, pri- 
marily through those institutions where proper social attitudes are estab- 
lished: the home, the school, the church and the community. It may 
seem banal to repeat, but through them there must be a reawakening 
to the value, the nobility, or if you prefer, the spiritual value of the 
family unit and the home itself. 


Marriage is not a lark. It is fraught with real difficulties. It presents 
one of the most challenging assignments that human beings undertake. 
It demands tolerance and understanding and good sportsmanship, includ- 
ing a sense of humor that goes beyond the crass enjoyment of laughing 
at someone else’s discomfiture. It calls for sincere devotion to the highest 
ideals known to our race, for the old-fashioned virtues — chastity, honesty 
and unselfish devotion to the purpose of mutual success and enjoyment of 
the proper objectives of marriage. 


These are the values which must be re-established and upon which 
the solid foundation of society rests. The marriage counseling service 
can offer some assistance in driving toward that goal. 


Marriage 


demands 
much 
and 


gives 


much, 
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Students Grade a Sex Hygiene Course 


At the request of a student body consisting largely of ex-GI’s, Spring- 
field College, Springfield, Mass., inaugurated a sex hygiene course in 
the fall of 1947. The 10-week course was purely experimental and elec- 
tive. The health education division demanded no prerequisites for the 
course and gave one semester-hour of credit to those who took it. 


Although the class was originally intended for freshmen, many who 
signed up for it were upperclassmen seriously thinking of marriage or 
even already married. And since most of them had had to interrupt 
their education to fight the war, they were about five years older than 
the usual college students. 


The course was in the evening to accommodate students carrying heavy 
daytime schedules, and their working wives free only in the evenings. 


Not Just Any Teacher 


The dean told the enrollees they themselves could select their teacher, 
so they looked around for someone familiar with the material, emotionally 
stable, able to discuss questions without embarrassment and flexible 
enough to arrange the course to meet the needs of those who wanted to 
take it. As a result of their search, they suggested to the dean that 
Miss Marjorie Young, an assistant professor of health education, teach 
the class. 


The course covered sex hygiene, the biology of reproduction, heredity 
and eugenics, and the ethics, sociology, psychology and aesthetics of sex. 


Mostly, the students and Miss Young discussed these topics, but some- 
times Miss Young lectured and occasionally she used visual aids such as 
charts and movies. The students made free and frequent use of refer- 
ence materials in the instructor’s office next to the classroom, 


Those connected with the course had recognized from the beginning 
that in 10 weeks they could only skim the surface of the subject. As they 
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To marry 


now or 


to wait? 


went along, it became clear also that the class was much too large — 
enrollment more than doubled in the second semester — for adequate 
discussion. 


To find out exactly how the students thought the course could be 
improved, Miss Young arranged for them to evaluate it by answering, 
anonymously, a detailed questionnaire. 


A total of 66 men and two women (wives of class members) responded 
to the questionnaire. Their average age was 22. Twelve were married, 
11 engaged, 16 going steady, the remaining 29 seemingly fancy-free. 


Of the 56 who reported both parents living, 51 said their parents 
were living together. In four cases the parents were divorced and in one, 
separated. In one instance both parents were dead, and in 11 cases only 
one parent was living. Thirty-one students lived in cities of 10,000 or 
more, 20 in towns of 2,500 or more, 13 in villages, three on farms and 
one in a reform school. 


Of those whose parents were of different religious faiths, one reported 
that the children were Protestant, one that the children chose of their 
own accord the Catholic faith, and four that the children were brought 
up as Catholics. One student, who specified no religion, said his father 
had been converted to and the children trained in his mother’s religion. 
Another case involved a Jewish stepfather and a Protestant mother; 
the boy, who lived mostly with his stepfather, was brought up a Protestant 
and later made his own choice of religion. 


It seemed that the mother’s religion was dominant except where the 
father was a Catholic. 


In the children’s opinion, difference in religion was no handicap at all 
to their parents’ marriage in five cases, very little handicap in one 
instance, somewhat of a handicap in two. 
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Such facts shed light on their attitudes and reactions to the course 
and illumine their evaluation of it. 


How did they feel about whether to marry during college or to wait, 
a question that perplexes many young people? Thirty-seven said they 
were in favor of immediate marriage and most of the class looked forward 
to having three children. 


Previous Sex Information 


How did they get most of their previous information about sex? 
Fifty-eight mentioned reading matter, 46 companions, 13 their fathers, 
and others — with decreasing frequency — their mothers, both parents, 
doctors, brothers and sisters, college courses in health, clergymen, high 
school health courses, the Armed Forces, Miss Young’s course, movies, 
relatives and older men. 


In answering the question, “Who should handle the money in your 
family?” they may have reflected the influence of the course when 53 
replied both husband and wife, 10 the wife, six the husband. 


The students thought the course had great value. Consequently, they 
said, the college should expand the course and double the credit. Gen- 
erally speaking, they thought the course needed more time, more content, 
more credit, more discussion, smaller classes. Eighteen recommended 
that it be compulsory rather than elective and some thought it should 
be taught in high school. 


Sixty-one students answered that they would recommend the course 
to freshmen. Twenty-two would recommend the course to married stu- 
dents: one would not. 


Some commented that they had acquired more knowledge about mar- 
riage and sex and had developed a healthier attitude. Two said the 
course had cleared up their distorted ideas about. sex, and another said 
it helped to coordinate previous sex information. 


He'd eventually 
make a more 


understanding father. 
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He was informed 


about courtship. 


Some Things They Disliked 


Other students commented, less favorably, that there was not enough 
discussion of sex techniques, that there was not much new information 
for married students, that there should be a course for married students, 
that the instructor should be married and that classes should be kept small. 


In their comments two students revealed their need for further help. 
One said, “The course has a rather discouraging effect on those who 
have already made the mistake.” And “It made me wiser when it comes 
to meeting the problems and hell of married life.” 


Their responses to “What parts of the course did you dislike?” were 


frank. 


Four said the presentation was too scientific, statistical and cold for 
an introductory course. Four said that there was not enough class 
discussion and that questions should be handed in and answered. Three 
said the lectures were too rapid and skimmed over main points; they 
noted the lack of a break. Two said the course needed a textbook; they 
thought there was too much note-taking and dependence on reference 


materials. 


Two felt that too much time was spent on study of reproductive systems 
and that actual sex problems faced by students were not discussed except 
generally. Others thought there was not enough illustrative material, not 
enough scotching of popular misconceptions, not enough time on vocabu- 
lary, not enough discussion of male and female psychology, not enough 
about steady dating, not enough help on postmarital sex adjustment and 
too much emphasis on abnormal relations. 


But 16 appreciated the discussions of the physical side of marriage and 
of the importance of good sex relations in marriage. Fourteen liked 
the material on the traits of a good mate. 11 that on marriage preparation 
and problems, eight that on the honeymoon, seven that on the engage- 
ment period. Others commented favorably on the teacher’s frankness, 
and several said they appreciated the discussions of the physiological 
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functions and psychological aspects of sex, mixed marriages and birth 
control and the movie on menstruation. 


Students said they thought their prospects of marriage were happier 
since they had had the course, and during the semester the quarrels in 
one marriage were straightened out. One student regretted that the early 
part of his marriage had been less happy than it might have been had 
he known more about the physical side of marriage. Another said he 
was straightened out about courting, another that he had a new outlook 
on life. One remarked that he would be a more understanding hus- 
band and father. 


They agreed that the course was good for morals and encouraged 
maturity. 


They Liked What They Could Use 
Apparently these young people liked the course a great deal more than 
they disliked it. Their reason for approving a specific discussion was 
usually that they had found it of immediate or potential value. 


Here are the subjects they said helped them most: physical side of mar- 
riage, choice of mate, physiology of the female, psychology of the female, 
planning of marriage, birth control, mixed marriage, premarital engage- 
ment questions, courtship, sex education in schools, the honeymoon, dating, 
prenatal development, and how to be a good husband. 


More, More, More 

The subjects they thought should be expanded when the course was 
given again were these: physical side of marriage, birth control, how to 
handle children, petting and courtshiv, sex education, budgeting, marriage 
in the later years, security before marriage, wedding customs, choosing a 
mate, sex problems, delinquency of teen-agers, psychology, boy-girl rela- 
tionships, family problems, personality conflicts in relation to sex and 
social interests, premarital morals, and methods of promoting health 
education. 

They recommended that there be required reading, private counseling, 
case material and guest speakers (specifically, married doctors, nurses and 
fellow students). 


They prize an 


attractive 


personality. 
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Would You Marry? 


Most of the 68 students answered all the final revealing questions in the 
questionnaire: “All other factors being satisfactory, would you marry . ..?” 


A person of lower economic rank than your own? 64 yes 4 no 
A person decidedly not good-looking? 30 yes 37 no 
A person of unattractive disposition and personality? 68 no 
A person of lower moral standards than your own? 4 yes 62 no 
A person from a family inferior to your own? 46 yes 20 no 
A person of different religious faith than your own? 37 yes 24 no 
A person who had had premarital sex relations? 41 yes 22 no 
A person who had been divorced? 32 yes 33 no 
A person who would not have children? 8 yes 58 no 
A person of much less intelligence and education 

than your own? 10 yes 56 no 


Do you want your mate to be older than yourself, the 
same age, or younger? 48 younger 28 same 5 older 


About 3 years younger was average. 


How much older or younger? 


Those who plan college marriage education courses will find sound 
guidance — on what to do and what not to do — in the comments of the 
Springfield students. Mostly ex-Gl’s and therefore older and more experi- 
enced than the usual college students, the young men and women of the 
| Springfield experiment, along with their college and instructor, merit an 


E for Effort in the building and strengthening of their course. 
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by ann f. matthews 


the vd patient... 
an individual to the hospital nurse 


To the professional nurse who understands the various factors which 
make every patient an individual, the venereally infected person presents 
a distinct challenge to her skill in administering total nursing care. From 
the former limited concept of nursing as the skillful performance of tech- 
niques and clinical procedures, nursing is now looked upon as an art and 
a science in which each patient is recognized as an individual whose emo- 
tional and physical components must be considered as inseparable if 
comprehensive nursing service is to be rendered. 


A Responsibility for Every Nurse 


The professional nurse, wherever she functions — in the hospital, out- 
patient department, school or industry, on private duty or in public health 
work — will at some time, directly or indirectly, have to meet her respon- 
sibilities toward the venereally infected person. She must be prepared to 
accept these responsibilities and be capable of giving what assistance she 
can in guiding the patient so that he can obtain the help he needs. 


The preparation of the nurse to meet successfully the needs of the 
patient should be initiated while she is a student. At this time scientific 
knowledge relating to the causative agents, mode of transmission, general 
manifestations and treatment is coupled with her education in the socio- 
economic factors which make the prevention and control of venereal dis- 
eases a social as well as a medical problem. 
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To give nursing care to the venereally infected man, woman or child, 
it is necessary for the nurse to adapt to each individual her understanding 
of human behavior and to employ the scientific knowledge she has 
acquired in order to recognize the needs of the patient and to help him 
in the solution of the physical, emotional and social problems which may 
result from a diagnosis of syphilis or gonorrhea. 


To deal successfully with the patient, the nurse must have clarified her 
own feelings toward the venereal diseases and have developed a philosophy 
of life and health. She must possess a wholesome attitude regarding 
sexual activity and an appreciation of the social and economic conditions 
which influence the lives of all. With this self-evaluation, she is better 
able to understand in others the factors which may be considered as the 
underlying cause of the spread of venereal diseases. 


Factors Affecting VD Prevalence 


That low socio-economic conditions have a direct relationship to a high 
prevalence rate of syphilis was brought out in a study in Georgia! in 
which data concerning home ownership, monthly rental, racial composition 
of the population, water facilities, possession of telephone, and number 
of years of school completed were collected during a mass blood-testing 
program. 


Because a low level of educational attainment and mental ability 

appeared to be a common characteristic among 500 venereally diseased 
women studied at the Mid-Western Medical Center,? it may be assumed 
that the possibility of acquiring syphilis is greater among these people 
than those of high intelligence or better educational advantages. 


It may further be assumed that the venereal disease rate will be in 
direct proportion to the degree of sexual promiscuity in any given area. 
The underlying cause for a high degree of sexual promiscuity can usually 
be credited to economic conditions, personality problems or the cultural 


pattern of the locality. 


With the acceptance of these assumptions, the nurse must expect to find 
a greater number of venereally infected persons among these groups, but 
at the same time she cannot accept as a tenet that persons of high intelligence 


or good educational and social background are immune. 


1 Bowdoin, C. C., Henderson, C. A., Davis, W. T., Jr., Morse, J. W., Remein, Q. R., 
Socio-Economic Factors in Syphilis Prevalence. Journal of Venereal Disease Informa- 
tion, vol. 30, no. 5, pp. 131-139, May 1949. 

2 Wertz and Rachlen: Mental Ability and Educational Allotment of 500 Venereally 
Infected Females. Journal of Social Hygiene, vol. 31, no. 5, pp. 300-302, May 1945. 
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The student nurse 
gets acquainted 
with the needs 

of the VD patient. 


Routine Blood Test 


Fortunately, today most hospitals require a blood test for syphilis of 
all patients at the time of admission. These tests have revealed many 
unsuspected cases of syphilis in persons from all levels of society. 


The routine serology test must be thought of as merely a screening 
device. Positive serology is not absolute proof of a syphilitic infection 
nor does a negative blood test exclude the presence of the disease. It is 
particularly important for the nurse to remember that a person admitted to 
the hospital for a complaint other than venereal disease may very possibly 
produce a temporarily false positive reaction due to other infections or 
other antigens. A single positiye blood report is not sufficient basis for 
assuming that the patient is infected. 


It is likewise important to remember that persons in the incubation or 
primary stages of syphilis will have a negative blood test but may have 
other clinical manifestations which should be recognized and reported to 
the attending physician as soon as they are noted. 


When a previously unsuspected case of venereal disease is found in a 
hospitalized patient, it is necessary —in order that the patient obtain 
maximum benefit from his hospitalization — that the nurse be ready and 
able to work with the doctor in planning the patient’s care, including 
chemotherapy, antibiotics and the reduction to a minimum of the psycho- 
logical trauma and tensions potentially inherent in such a diagnosis. 


It is unquestionably the responsibility of the physician to inform the 
patient that syphilitic infection is suspected and to explain to him the 
need for treatment and the importance of bringing to treatment his sex 
partners. 


More Than Skill 


A very important part of the nurse’s work is to give the patient an 
understanding of a positive approach to health. Things that are learned 
in an emotional situation stay with the individual, and the patient will 
retain what he learns from the nurse who teaches about the disease at the 
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time she is caring for his physical needs. The nurse whose service to the 
patient ends with the skillful performance of technical procedures will 
find her job incomplete. The intangibles of nursing — constructive con- 
versation, encouragement and kindness — are important to the patient 
and are essential to the nurse who wants to give successful nursing care 
and to find satisfaction in her work. 


For the teaching to be of value to the patient it is necessary that the 
nurse evaluate the individual with an appreciation of his socio-economic 
background, his mental ability and educational advantages, together with 
a consideration of the emotional tensions and fears which may be evident 
or concealed in accordance with the personality of the patient. 


Because of the hours she spends in close association with the patient 
the nurse is able to recognize emotional disturbances in an early stage and 
to gear her approach in such a manner as to gain his confidence and to 
gauge his lack of knowledge and his fears concerning the venereal diseases. 


The word syphilis is fairly familiar to a large portion of the population. 
A few have a sound or intelligent understanding of the disease, but there 
are many others whose scanty knowledge, false ideas and beliefs have 
developed as a result of conversations with and advice from well-meaning 


but poorly informed friends. Badly presented facts or stories of crippling, 
blindness and insanity are instantly recalled by the person who receives 
a diagnosis of syphilis. The belief that these are the inevitable results of 
the infection and are to be his ultimate fate arouses in the misinformed 
patient visions of complete ruin of his life and his family. 


Most hospitals require 


a blood test for syphilis. 
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Now Nurse Officer, 
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Fears of crippling, social ostracism, job loss or family upheaval are 
sufficient cause to prevent any person from seeking assistance or accepting 
a diagnosis of syphilis. The hospitalized patient who has already faced 
the financial and psychological problems inherent in hospitalization may 
easily develop an attitude of despondency, rejection of assistance, or 
apathy in the face of this added problem. 


In displaying a friendly, noncritical and confident attitude, the nurse 
is able to assure the patient of her interest in him as a person. By 
intelligent teaching — adjusted to the individual patient — she provides 
him with an understanding of the disease which is stimulating, interesting 
and valuable to him. 


When he understands the disease and accepts the responsibilities to 
others which he incurs as a result of the infection, the patient will usually 
seek further assistance from the nurse. He may ask for help with personal 
problems related to his home, his job or his position in the community. 
Even though a sound understanding of the disease will alleviate many of 
the patient’s fears relating to his physical health, the personality problems 
reflected in a case of acquired syphilis must be recognized if total nursing 
care is to be given. The conflicts which arise as a result of maladjust- 
ments in the economic, social, religious or sexual spheres of the patient’s 
life may frequently be solved with a little assistance from the nurse. 


A Member of a Team 


She may not be able to handle all the problems her patient presents, 
but she is equipped to give assurance, constructive sympathy and wise 
advice. Realizing her limitations in dealing with all problems which may 
arise, she makes use of the community agencies equipped to give the 
assistance needed. In working as a member of a team, she refers prob- 
lems which are out of her immediate sphere to the doctor, the hospital 
chaplain and the social worker, and through the community nursing 
service to other agencies as indicated in accordance with the established 
policies of the hospital in which she is employed. 
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The Mother Worked Nights 


An illustration of the hospital nurse’s opportunity to practice the 
principles of social and health nursing can be demonstrated by the case 
of Lucy G., aged 13, who was admitted to the hospital at one o’clock one 
morning following an automobile accident. While giving the girl bed- 
side care, a nurse noted a lesion on the external genitalia. Darkfield 
examinations were positive and a diagnosis of primary syphilis was made. 


Discussion of Lucy’s condition with her mother revealed that because 
of separation of husband and wife, Mrs. G. had been forced to work out- 
side the home to support her family. Employed at night, she had been 
able to exercise little supervision of the girl’s social life during the hours 
she was not in school. The mother knew Lucy went out with boys, but 
“so did all the girls her age.” Mrs. G. admitted that she had avoided 
all conversation relating to sex with her daughters because she felt them 
“too young to know such things.” 


The nurse realized that Lucy’s infection, as with most cases of acquired 
syphilis among this group, resulted from neglected sex education, a mis- 
guided sense of real values and an unhappy home environment. In her 
conversation with Mrs. G., the nurse gave her some assistance regarding 
the teaching of sex behavior and explained why she should start now to 
give Lucy and the 10-year-old daughter, Marjorie, some instruction 
regarding normal sex activities and to teach them healthy sex habits. 
Arrangements were made for Mrs. G. to see the hospital social worker, 
who through a community agency was able to place Mrs. G. in employ- 
ment which permitted her to be home in the evenings. 


With the mother’s approval, the nurse gave Lucy a simple explanation 
of what syphilis is and why it would be important for the boys she “had 
been with” to be examined. Because of adequate handling of this case 
by the hospital nurse, the public health nurse’s job of following through 
on epidemiological procedures required in communicable disease control 
was greatly facilitated. 


Technical proficiency 


plus 


a feeling for humanity. 
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Application of scientific knowledge on the part of the nurse led to the 
discovery of this case and four additional cases of primary syphilis in 
teen-age boys and girls. Adaptation of her understanding of behavior 
led to her success in building good relations with the family and conse- 
quently enabled her to fulfill her obligations in giving total nursing care. 


The Broad Viewpoint 
To recognize the dignity of a patient, to consider him as an individual, 
to assist him in his restoration to health and to instruct him in the 
preservation of personal and community health are the principles of 
nursing. 


Because of all the factors to be considered in the spread of venereal 
diseases and because control of these diseases is dependent upon the 
response of the patient to the assistance offered, the professional nurse, by 
applying these principles of nursing, makes a valuable contribution to the 
control, prevention and eventual eradication of the venereal diseases. 


“Isn't it swell we can go to the PX for refreshments where we're not 
bothered by dames?" 
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Handbook of Diagnosis and Treat- 
ment of Venereal Diseases, by A. E. 
W. McLachlan. Baltimore, Wil- 
liams and Wilkins Company, 1951. 
4th ed. 368p. Ill. $4.50. 


Because this book is succinct, small, 
well illustrated and yet comprehends 
all five venereal diseases, it should 
be welcomed with gratitude by medi- 
cal students, always under high pres- 
sure to learn too much in too little 
time. The author well represents 
the relative conservatism of British 
physicians—in still giving honorable 
places to the iodides, mercury and 
tryparsamide in syphilis therapy, 
while American authorities generally 
have relegated these drugs to history. 


CHARLES WALTER CLARKE, M.D. 
Executive Director 
American Social Hygiene 
Association 


Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency, by 
Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck. New 
York, The Commonwealth Fund, 
1950. 339p. $5.00. 


Most recent of Commonwealth 
Fund studies on crime and delin- 
quency, this report covers a 10-year 
study of 1,000 boys from similar 
ethnic and religious backgrounds, 
one-half of whom were delinquent. 


On three major points the two 
groups of boys were extremely diver- 
gent. If the father’s discipline was 
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not steady and humane, if the parents 
were not interested in the boy and 
sympathetic toward him, if the home 
was not a place of affection and co- 
operation—then there was a good 
chance of the boy’s becoming delin- 
quent. 


The second major point involved 
the boy’s ability to get along with 
others. Excessive assertiveness, de- 
fiance, impulsiveness indicated delin- 
quent inclinations. 


The third point concerned person- 
ality traits. Those children who pur- 
sued their own devices, were emo- 
tionally unstable, liked excitement or 
were easily swayed by appeals to 
their emotions were found to be de- 
linquency-prone. 


Another interesting point of differ- 
ence in the two groups was that the 
muscular types of children tended to 
find themselves in the courts far more 
frequently than the less sturdy types. 


It is the home-life factor which can 
be most easily remedied, and the 
Gluecks have done a service in em- 
phasizing the importance and rela- 
tive economy of improving the quality 
of the home before delinquency 
occurs. 


+ 


Psychosomatic Gynecology, by Wil- 
liam S. Kroger, M.D., and S. 
Charles Freed, M.D. Philadelphia, 
W. B. Saunders Company, 1951. 
503p. $8.00. 


Of interest to physicians as a refer- 
ence text stressing the relationship 
between the physical and emotional 
processes that effect the female re- 
productive organs, this book insists 
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on the integration of gynecology and 
psychiatry. 


The authors discuss the psychoso- 
matic aspects of the fetus, the infant 
and the pregnant woman, common 
psychosomatic problems and methods 
of diagnosis and treatment. 


Equipped with a glossary of tech- 
nical terms and an index, the volume 
is written in a style that will present 
no difficulties to the physician not 
especially trained in psychiatry. 


+ + 


Health in Schools. Twentieth Year- 
book. Washington, D. C., Ameri- 
can Association of School Adminis- 
trators, 1951. Rev. 477p. $4.00. 


Of value to all school health ad- 
ministrators, this revision—contain- 
ing new material on mental hygiene 
and noncommunicable diseases and 
defects—shows how schools can co- 
operate with other community agen- 
cies to promote health. 


Although the emphasis is on ad- 
ministrative problems, the individual 
child is not forgotten. 


It is pointed out that transmission 
of VD rarely occurs within the pre- 
cincts of the school itself. General 
health precautions are recommended, 
however, such as the exclusion of 
children with skin rashes or mouth 
and throat inflammations, unless the 
cause is determined. 


Emotional maladjustments must be 
corrected if the pupil, however clever 
scholastically, is to avoid later un- 
healthy attitudes and marital unhap- 
piness. 


How to Retire and Like It, by Ray- 
mond P. Kaighn. New York, As- 
sociation Press, 1942, 1951. Re- 
vised. 149p. $2.50. 


For the individual who is alive and 
growing, interested in hobbies, re- 
tirement need not be accompanied by 
a sense of being out of things. Nor 
will he have difficulty in getting along 
with his wife, his friends and the 
younger generation. 


Common sense, the light touch and 
actual quotations from “retirés’” — 
all these make an easy-to-read book 
for those who have retired and those 
who would like to prepare for retire- 
ment. 


“To Remarry or Not?” is a chapter 
newly added. It finds that “presum- 
ably the sense of loneliness is the 
strongest urge for remarriage.” Rea- 
sons for and against second marriage 
are noted with the conclusion that 
some of the same risks are involved 
in the second venture as in the first. 


The Family Scrapbook, by Ernest G. 
Osborne. New York, Association 
Press, 1951. 457p. $3.95. 


The scrapbook idea has been car- 
ried out by brief subject discussions 
of only one page in length, including 
humorous top-of-the-page miniature 
illustrations. The first impression is 
that of interesting trivia, because in 
order to keep to the form so much 
has been left unsaid. Nevertheless, 
the total effect of these brief discus- 
sions, one after another, is a pro- 
found feeling that there are satisfac- 
tions in family living that can be 
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gained comfortably if one’s children 
are accepted as experimenters with 
life and relationships. 


Confusions in the attitudes of par- 
ents when facing “problems” with 
their children are clarified in simple, 
homey language and with a nice sense 
of the serious desire to be good par- 
ents that underlies these confusions. 
Usual problems from infancy through 
childhood are included. Many prob- 
lems arising out of children’s rela- 
tions with their parents are discussed 
with sympathy for both adults and 
children. 


Interpretations of the ways in 
which a child learns are excellently 
presented not only in specific discus- 
sions on learning but in general dis- 
cussions. They all are noted in the 
topical guide. 


At times Dr. Osborne draws upon 
his own family experiences as a father 
to illustrate a point—consistent with 
the expressed purpose of the book as 
a “sharing” with other parents. His 
emphasis on the father’s—as well as 
the mother’s—relationship to the 
child and the family is particularly 
helpful. 


From the standpoint of the profes- 
sional person working with parents 
and children, one could wish for a 
more adequate term whenever an ex- 
pression relating to theoretical ma- 
terial is introduced, such as “period 
of latency.” The constricted sense in 
which this phrase was used might 
easily give laymen a somewhat false 
impression regarding what is really 
known about children of this age. 
There is considerable professional 
literature regarding these years and 
their special significance in the de- 
velopment of personality integrity, 
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although it is true that there is a 
paucity of material available to the 
laity. 

Lack of technical language in gen- 
eral makes this book valuable as an 
orientation for the prospective parent 
who wants to learn about children 
and family living. Any parent would 
enjoy and profit from Dr. Osborne’s 
sensitivity to childhood. The brevity 
of these discussions has special value 
in not confusing the young parent, 
and there are several references to 
pamphlets for further reading. 


One of the special features of this 
book is information on ways to have 
fun as part of a family, including 
suggestions for simple materials that 
can be utilized. 

Loretta Mooney 
Senior Psychiatric Social 


W orker 
Northern N. J. Mental Hygiene 
Clinics 
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Marriage, Morals and Medical Ethics, 
by Frederick L. Good, M.D., and 
Rev. Otis F. Kelly, M.D. New 
York, P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1951. 
202p. $3.50. 


Written in popular style, this book 
is addressed to priests, physicians, 
nurses, social workers and all who 
need information about the Catholic 
position on medico-moral problems. 


Stressing basic principles of moral- 
ity. it considers marriage as a natural 
sacrament, clarifies 
canon law concerning marriage, 
points up the moral responsibilities 
of physicians and discusses the medi- 
cal aspects of ecclesiastical matrimo- 
nial court procedure. 


contract and 


The section on sexual constitution 
discusses the reproductive organs, 
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adolescence, sex education and the 
climacteric. There is detailed ma- 
terial about pregnancy with emphasis 
on the duty of the physician to save 
life. 


The rhythm method for regulating 
conception is explained and is found 
not to be contrary to moral principles 
under certain conditions, whereas 
mechanical procedures are con- 
demned. A section on psychiatry 
interprets this branch of medical sci- 
ence in terms of Catholic thought. 


There is much here that will en- 
lighten priests and physicians and 
that will answer questions of Catho- 
lics and non-Catholics alike. 


+ 


Understanding Your Son’s Adoles- 
cence, by J. Roswell Gallagher, 
M.D. Boston, Little, Brown and 
Company, 1951. 212p. $3.00. 


This book reminds parents that 
diversity among adolescent boys is a 
normal thing. An understanding of 
the reasons for their behavior is im- 
perative if the boys are to be helped 
and the parents reassured. 


Products of their heredity and en- 
vironment, boys have basic needs 
they must fulfill, and they must ad- 
just and grow — all without the long- 
time experience of their elders. What 
seems like defiance may only be a 
fumbling attempt at self-assertion. 


“Get in at ten tonight—and I 
don’t want any discussion about it” 
and “Say, Ken, what’s the real story 
behind these late hours?” are two 
ways of approaching the same prob- 
lem. There’s no doubt which one 


Dr. Gallagher considers the better 
lesson in human relationships. 


There is much sensible advice on 
health matters and liberal use of 
quotations which will seem painfully 
familiar to many parents. Chapters 


on sex, school failure, mental health 
and misbehavior emphasize again the 
need for understanding reasons, both 
on the part of boys and their parents, 
for exercising justice acceptable to 
the boys, and for holding tight to a 
sense of humor. 


+ 


The Retarded Child, by Herta Loewy. 
New York, Philosophical Library, 
1951. 160p. $3.75. 


“It is just as possible to evolve out 
of half, and often much less than 
half, of a child a whole and worth- 
while adult.” This is the lodestar of 
Hilda Loewy’s philosophy. 


The author cautions against play- 
ing with dolls by very young retarded 
children, since this activity can be- 
come obsessional because the sex in- 
stinct is unprotected. Early play 
should be manipulative. 


Parents must face the fact of mental 
retardation and plan their child’s 
training accordingly. 


The Battle for Mental Health, by 
James Clark Moloney, M.D. New 
York, Philosophical Library, 1952. 
105p. $3.50. 


This book is a plea for building 
confidence in infants and children 
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from birth through the early years by 
means of relaxed, natural attentions 
of “motherly” mothers. 


Permissive child-rearing methods 
practiced by primitive tribes are con- 
trasted with those of advanced civi- 
lizations, to the disadvantage of the 
latter. 


A Citizens’ Handbook of Sexual Ab- 
normalities, by Samuel W. Hart- 
well, M.D. Michigan, Report to the 
Committee on Education of the 
Governor's Study Commission on 
the Deviated Criminal Sex Of- 
fender, 1950. 7Op. 


This 70-page treatise was prepared 
to fill the need for more basic infor- 
mation among those without either an 
experiential or educational back- 
ground of sexual deviation and psy- 
chosexual development. 


The four chapters are divided into 
two parts. The first section, written 
by Dr. Hartwell, describes common 
types of sexual deviations and com- 
ments on their relative seriousness 
from both the individual and societal 
point of view, discusses common fal- 
lacies about sex deviates and mistakes 
society is making in dealing with 
them, and describes the mental hy- 
giene of sex and the stages of psycho- 
sexual development. 


Donald M. Thurber, the Commis- 
sion’s executive director, wrote the 
last part on coming to grips with the 
problem, which points out the diffi- 
culties encountered by the Commis- 
sion (and by any agency dealing 
with this problem) in formulating 
valid, poignant recommendations in 
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many areas of education, fact-finding, 
legislation, and moral and spiritual 
values. 


As a means of presenting one as- 
pect of the human personality if 
synthesized with an understanding of 
other areas of development such as 
social, emotional and spiritual, the 
psychoanalytic section of the hand- 
book would lead to a better under- 
standing of deviate sex behavior, 
since it presents in a simple, clear 
manner the stages of psychosexual 
growth. 


The last section with its broader 
frame of reference should prove most 
enlightening to the panacea-seeker. 
While only cursory mention is made 
of the multitude of suggested solu- 
tions (both of a non-professional as 
well as conflicting professional na- 
ture), this part should impel the non- 
Freudian-oriented to re-study the first 
part of the handbook and to ponder 
the many ramifications of any solu- 
tion and the pitfalls of the ready-made 
ones. There is no catholicon for the 
problem of the deviated criminal sex 
offender. 


Donato H. Gorr 
Assistant Director of Classification 
and Education 
N. J. Department of Institutions 
and Agencies 


Contemporary Correction, by Paul 
W. Tappan. New York, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1951. 434p. 
$5.50. 


If one were searching for a source 
from which to gain broad insight into 
the policy of correction in the United 
States and understanding of the phi- 
losophy of those who formulate the 
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policy and objectives and administer 
the procedures and techniques, Dr. 
Tappan has made available such a 
book in Contemporary Correction. 


Arranged in five sections, the book 
is composed of a series of separate 
articles or reports prepared by 32 
leaders in the penal and correctional 
field. With a foreword by Sanford 
Bates, interpretative commentary by 
Dr. Tappan and concluding chapter 
by Austin H. MacCormick, Contem- 
porary Correction covers every phase 
of the correctional program. 


To explain his method of telling 
the correctional story, Dr. Tappan 
states: “Unhappily, most of the tradi- 
tional literature on penology, particu- 
larly the more extended works, has 
dealt chiefly with history, and with 
policy as conceived by a single in- 
dividual— and this gives a quite 
misleading impression of the field. 

. . correction has suffered from the 
lack of a comprehensive, integrated, 
and, at the same time, authoritative 
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collection of materials on the func- 
tioning whole. It is our hope that 
this volume, with its emphasis upon 
the contemporary scene and upon the 
collaboration of professionalized 
skills, may fill the gap.” To a most 
satisfying degree, Dr. Tappan 
achieves his purposes in welding to- 
gether into one publication the major 
aspects of contemporary correction. 


One need not agree with all of the 
views expressed by the separate writ- 
ers nor regret that the policy of pro- 
bation has not received more ex- 
tended treatment to recognize that 
this book has filled a long-felt need. 
For judges, correctional workers, so- 
cial caseworkers as well as for mem- 
bers of the lay public interested in 
finding answers to many problems 
which disturb both administrator and 
citizen, it is a valuable source of 
reference. 

Josep P. Murpuy 
6 Chief Probation Officer 
Essex County (N. J.) Probation 
Service 
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ASHA's Job in National Defense 


* To study prostitution conditions, particularly near 
military installations and industrial centers 


* To prepare fully documented reports on local prosti- 
tution conditions for the information and guidance of 
military and civil authorities 


* To provide community leaders with the facts about 
the dangers of commercialized prostitution 


* To advise communities on the most effective ways of 
repressing vice and to recommend ways of treating 


sexual delinquents 


* To stimulate adequate wholesome recreation as a 
morale-building safeguard against sexual misconduct 


* To intensify the spread of sound information about 
venereal disease, particularly to young people enter- 
ing the Armed Forces 


* To help strengthen family life against the tensions of 
the times by fighting VD and sexual promiscuity, two 
major threats to family health and well-being 


* To encourage education for family life, through pub- 
lications, study courses for parents, and formal train- 
ing for teachers, youth leaders and others who influence 
young people 
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